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TRUTH ABOUT MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 

On Modern German Composers in general. 

Translated from the German by Sabilla Novello. 

"Nous avona dee produits, uous n'avons plus d'aiuvres," 

De Balzac. 

The culminating point to which creative tonal 
art has, as yet, been carried (I do not say to which 
it may be carried), was attained by Beethoven. 
This giant-spirit has been succeeded by no com- 
poser who, for genius, may be compared to, or 
preferred above him. Should any individual 
claim such distinction for some modern master, 
you may confidently tax him with impudent 
puffery or blind idolatry. I have detailedly 
proved my assertion in my letters on the most 
remarkable composers who have succeeded Beet- 
hoven ; and now it only remains for me to speak 
generally, of the weaknesses and deficiencies 
discernible in the newest school, and of those 
which are, to a certain degree, its characteristics 

Most of our modern composers are deficient 
in clear, ascertained, and intimate knowledge, 
respecting the aim and resources of their art. 

Every musical piece should induce particular 
seDtiments in an audience, and express particular 
ideas ; but every thought should and must be 
depicted in a certain form, and, indeed, in the form 
best adapted to it. Form is the salver, so to 
speak, upon which thought may be gracefully 
presented and easily discerned. All those things 
which are defective in form are nnbeauteous, for 
they contravene the desire of human nature for 
order, law, and regularity. He who should assert 
that a musician need not restrain himself to given 
forms, or need not observe any form at all, would 
speak as nonsensically as he who should declare 
monsters to be idealized creatures. 

Unfortunately, in many modern works, we miss 
regular and, therefore, beautiful form, and find, in 
its stead, formlessness, — that is, a heap of ideas 
thrown wildly and promiscuously together, with- 
out order, and without meaning. Why is this ? 
Some know not what form should be ; they have, 
if I may so express myself, no musical logic in 
their heads : others, on the contrary, consider 
absence of rule and form to be novel (this it is, 
but it is not good), or to denote genius, and to be 
an opening " to new paths." 

When listening to modulation roaming into 
every possible key, on every possible occasion, 
I can but suppose that he who misemploys these 
is not aware that modulation of key is merely an 
echo to modulation of sentiments, and should only 
represent and reflect back the varying emotions 
of the human breast. 

Consider Papageno piping his cheerful song, 



and, in juxtaposition, Don Giovanni, when visited 
by his supernatural gue3t. Examine, in both 
pieces, the harmonic and modulatory treatment, 
and you will be struck by the propriety, the 
faithfulness, the consistency of the chords and 
modulation employed by Mozart. You will find 
in Papageno the greatest simplicity, — in Don 
Giovanni, on the contrary, complex harmonies 
and rugged transitions. Examine, in comparison, 
any work of one of the lauded modern composers, 
and you will not require to search long before you 
find the simplest emotions described by intricate 
harmonies and modulations. 

This ignorance of appropriate musical coloring 
is also displayed in • the extravagant use of 
instrumental masses occasionally, as a general 
habit, and occasionally, for inappropriate passages. 
The introduction, in equal portions, of contra- 
dictory colors is as great a defect as the employ- 
ment of false colors ; a masterpiece will only 
result from contrast skilfully adjusted. 

Should a painter place a blooming rose-bush in 
a winter landscape, or should he paint a green 
sky and red water, everyone would be shocked at 
his ignorance or madness ; but is it not as out- 
rageous for a composer (you may hear this and 
similar effects often enough, at present) to ac- 
company the pathetic lamentation of a tender 
virgin with blasts of trumpets and trombones '? 
Do not think that I exaggerate. In Kreutzer's 
Naehtlager von Granada, for instance, the com- 
plaint of the maiden for her lost dove is accom- 
panied by trumpets, drums, and trombones ! ! 

Why do the moderns err so constantly in like 
manner ? I will answer you by a sentence from 
Lessing : " All rules were then confounded, and 
it was generally declared pedantic to dictate unto 
Genius what it ought and what it ought not to 
do. In short, we were on the point of recklessly 
throwing aside the experience of past ages, and 
of demanding, in preference, that each man 
should re-create Art for himself!" 

This is perfectly applicable to our music. All 
wish to be free, and consider every rule as a 
shackle. Not only are ancient theories suppressed 
(against this I have nothing to object), but the 
eternal laws of truth and beauty, that alone can 
satisfy, are rejected, and thus ensues, not freedom, 
but license. 

Perhaps it must be confessed that Hegel's phi- 
losophy, which so long reigned in Germany, has 
influenced our German music, at least, some 
composers, with regard to manner. For, as many 
imitators of Hegel imagined they had said some- 
thing very sapient and profound when they dis- 
guised their insignificant thoughts in strange 
phrases, insulting to Man's understanding, so that 
no one knew what they meant, — thus, also, many 
composers think to elevate themselves above 
others, by straying from the traditional language 
of Music, and forming gibberish phrases from 
which nobody can glean sense, and which cause 
me to ask : " musique, que me veux-tu ?" 
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A crying defect, which accounts in great mea- 
sure for the above evil, is the want of earnest and 
comprehensive study. 

Glance backward to our great masters ! How 
long, and with what zeal, did Haydn labor through 
the works of Bach, and, especially, through the 
severe exercises of Fux's Gradus ad Pamassum. 
How diligently did Mozart pursue the study of 
counterpoint in all its divers branches ! And 
what mastery did he thus obtain over the dis- 
position of inner parts ; — with what ease and 
charm did he know how to employ the most sci- 
entific combinations belonging to our Art ! It is 
no wonder that he succeeded in whatever he 
attempted, and had the power of presenting each 
theme in the best and purest form. " Perfected 
strength alone can give perfect grace." 

On the other hand, assemble living composers, 
and demand from them proofs of their skill — of 
their facility in the use of contrapuntal art ; de- 
mand from each, for instance, a fugue — a double 
or triple fugue — which cannot be produced with- 
out the knowledge and practice of canon, and of 
the different double counterpoints ; — you will find 
that only one in ten can write a fugue — a double 
or triple fugue — and that will be a bad one ; only 
one in a hundred will accomplish it without fault. 

Such ignorance of technical knowledge and 
technical practice is incompatible with the creation 
of a great musical masterpiece ; we might as 
reasonably expect that a mason's apprentice should 
build a palace, or that a color grinder should paint 
a Raphaelesque Madonna. The result of this 
want of technical knowledge and practice is an 
infinity of ballads, etudes, pot-pourris, fantasias, 
or whatever else such frothy ware may be titled, 
which overwhelms us in the present period. 
Composers shrink the grander forms of the sym- 
phony, the sonata, or the quartett ; for these 
require consistent treatment and thematic deve- 
lopment of musical phrases. When these com- 
posers, notwithstanding their deficiencies in sci- 
ence and experience, attempt greater works, these 
must be meaningless, empty productions, that flit 
like shadows across the public mind, and disappear 
for ever. 

The want of earnest study accounts for the 
superficiality, which forms a salient feature of the 
new school. As none are fitted, by severe and 
constant study, to produce lasting works, appli- 
cation is absent ; thus writers are incapable of 
devoting themselves with requisite perseverance 
to one work, and of laboring unceasingly to obtain 
the proper and faithful presentment of their ideas, 
which should be altered and improved until the 
whole creation be really perfected in all its details. 
In the biographies of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven, every student may read how long 
these masters sought after a theme, — how long 
they altered and improved it, until they judged 
it worthy of treatment. That which the ancients 
sought for during weeks and months, the moderns 



demand in an instant, and take the first which 
occurs for the best. 

The greatest masters in all arts have held 
superficiality of study to be a principal cause of 
the dearth of solid works. Not a single immortal 
production exists, which was not completed by 
arduous industry. Schiller says : " For years 
and years a master toils, and yet can never satisfy 
himself;" and on another occasion he even speaks 
thus : " Genius is industry," — as, before him, 
Buffon had said : " Genius is patience." Rellstab 
adds : " and all those who have endeavored, by 
the sturdy exertion of their whole powers, to 
develop the artistic capabilities lying dormant 
within them, will appreciate the truth of these 
apparently strange words." Goethe says : " By 
continuous research we may raise the Imperfect 
to. the Perfect." Lessing declares : "I am 
more suspicious of ' first thoughts' than were 
ever De la Casa and old Shandy; for, even 
though I hold them not for instigations of 
the wicked Enemy, real or allegoric, yet I always 
opine that 'first thoughts' are merely 'first,' 
and that the best bits do not always swim at the 
top of a soup ! My first thoughts are assuredly 
not a whit better than anybody else's first 
thoughts, and — anybody's thoughts need not be 
printed and published .'" Carl Maria von Weber 
speaks thus : " Strenuous industry is the magical 
conjuration which summons to our aid the subtle 
spirits of Imagination. How foolish is it to be- 
lieve that severe study lames the powers of the 
soul!" and thus Lichtenberg : "It has been 
asserted that men have existed who, in penning 
down an idea, at once found the best form for its 
representation ; I scarcely believe this. The 
question will always remain, whether the ex- 
pression might not have been improved by 
re-considering the idea itself; whether a more 
condensed sentence might not have been prefer- 
able ; whether some words were not superfluous, 
— and so forth. It is not in human nature to 
write, for example, like Tacitus, in an off-hand, 
dice-throwing wise. Careful purification and 
polish are as essential to propriety in the pre- 
sentation of an idea, as of the human body." 
And thus Borne : " If there be a talent, which 
may be cultivated by industry, it is that of style. 
No one should immediately write down all that 
pops into his head, and no one should immediately 
print all that he has written down." 

It was reserved for the modern hurry-forward 
school to throw overboard these old-fashioned 
views, to raise up the exact contrary into a rule, 
and to conceive rapidity in composition to be 
a sign of genius, because Schiller says (but 
ironically) : " The gift of genius is bestowed in 
dreams."' But — lightly come, lightly gone ! The 
evanescent creations of an hour are like the 
ephemeral myriads, which buz and dance for a 
short day, in order — to die ; while the works of 
our masters endure in inexhaustible vitality and 
eternal beauty. 
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Besides other evils, two extremes disfigure our 
modern music ; firstly, it is too heavy and unme- 
lodious. Beethoven, in his latter days, became 
deaf, melancholy, suspicious, and misanthropic ; 
and his works, as naturally ensues, are influenced 
by his gloomy imagination and his disturbed 
equanimity of mind : now, as these identical 
works have been, and are extolled by critics, as 
the most excellent and profound creations of his 
gigantic spirit, poor imitators fancy that their 
works will resemble those of Beethoven, if they, 
like him, become melancholy, or, at any rate, 
compile melancholy, gloomy, and inexplicable 
works. This feeling has prevailed so long that 
the best of the moderns do not dare to raise a 
cheerful strain, or publish a simply-constructed, 
naturally flowing, and generally intelligible me- 
lody, because they fear that critics will denounce 
them as unscientific and frivolous. 

" Life is serious, let Art be gay." Many of 
our modern German composers seem to have 
forgotten that Art must procure enjoyment for 
mankind ; and we may unfortunately class among 
novel inventions, the use of music "as a means of 
filling the soul with dark and dismal dreams, and 
of oppressing the mind with Alp-like heaviness. 
Agreeable melody is contemned, and therefore 
many modern symphonies contain not one single 
melodious phrase, to which the sensations of a 
listener's breast may respond. 

Besides agreeable melody, some moderns con- 
temn unsophisticated human feelings, such as 
peace, pathetic emotion, &c, and throw them- 
selves exclusively into a frenzy of the wildest 
passions, which ought to be seldom displayed, 
and then, merely as a means of contrast. 

In the meanwhile, the public enjoys surrepti- 
tiously, so to speak, that which it really loves. 
It is to be hoped, that a prediction, which I have 
somewhere read, will soon be verified: "At 
length, however, the million must discover that, 
with the exception, perhaps, of some popular 
dance -tunes, the music written for its entertain- 
ment consists of nothing but a thick fog of tones." 

As every extreme calls forth its opposite, so, 
many of our modern musicians are too incon- 
siderate and frivolous; this is mostly evinced 
in pianoforte music, under the shape of countless 
" pot-pourris" from new Italian and French airs ; 
hut all these concoctions are greedily bought, 
which clearly proves that lovers of music yearn 
after melody. 

Up to Beethoven's epoch, the language of sound 
became more and more distinct, more defined, 
and, therefore, more generally intelligible. But 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, knew clearly 
what they wished to say. and rested not until 
they found for their thoughts the aptest and most 
intelligible expressions. Many of the moderns 
do not really know what they would say or express 
in their compositions ; they are not thoroughly 
conscious of their aim, and therefore clutch, at 
hazard, among musical phrases. Can we then 



wonder, that the Public cannot tell what such 
works signify, — that it hears them without en- 
thusiasm, or even prefers not to hear them at all ? 
When originally-powerful and heart-stirring ideas 
fail, it is the fashion to be striking by force of 
blows, on cymbals, drums, and kettle-drums, and 
to impress the ear, if not the heart. If some of 
our composers had no brass at their command, 
sadly would their music be wanting in effect. 

Another evil is the mania for originality, 
which causes writers, deficient in all which con- 
stitutes true originality, to substitute for it 
unnatural, harsh modulations, violent and un- 
connected phrases, unheard-of harmonic com- 
binations, and an utter digregard of all rule. But 
a noble idea makes the deepest impression in a 
natural form ; only worthless ideas need decking 
out, to look like something. 

Evils, again, are the desire of being in print as 
soon as possible, which furnishes the world with 
much unripe stuff; — and the ease with which 
transitory fame may be obtained by the hot- 
house process of newspaper puffery and party- 
spirit adulation. 

I will continue this subject in a future letter. 
For the present, adieu. 



MUSIC 
AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Maky Cowden Clabke. 
(Continued from page 170.J 

The poets' allusions to the owl, combine picture with 
sound. What a vivid image, for instance, is presented 
to us of the bird's round staring eyes as well as his 
querulous voice, in the passage where Titania alludes 
to his witnessing her and her fairy elves' nocturnal 
gambols ; when she bids some of her train 
" keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our quaint spirits." — Shakespeare. 



" Then let the winds howl on ! ' Their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets' cry, 
As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o'er the bird of darkness' native site, 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 
With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions." — Byron. 

" the soliloquy of the hermit owl, 
Exhaling all his solitary soul, 
The dim though large-eyed winged anchorite, 
Who peals his dreary paean o'er the night." 

Byron. 



" from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign." — Gray. 
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' The owlet, in the moonlight air, 
Shouts, from nobody knows where ; 
He lengthens out his lonely shout, 
Halloo ! halloo ! a long halloo ! " — Wordsworth. 



